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hung upon the walls where they will be
fine ornaments.
n
And yet this simplification is not mere
economy. For nearly three centuries in-
vention has been making the human voice
and the movements of the body seem
always less expressive. I have long been
puzzled why passages, that are moving
when read out or spoken during rehearsal,
seem muffled or dulled during performance.
I have simplified scenery, having The
Hour Glass, for instance, played now before
green curtains, now among those admirable
ivory-coloured screens invented by Gordon
Craig. With every simplification the voice
has recovered something of its importance,
and yet when verse has approached in
temper to let us say cc Kubla Khan,5' or
" The Ode to the West Wind," the most
typical modern verse, I have still felt as
if the sound came to me from behind a
veil. The stage - opening, the powerful
light and shade, the number of feet be-
tween myself and the players have de-
stroyed intimacy. I have found myself
thinking of players who needed perhaps